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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 590.) 


Santa Cruz, 12th mo. 8th, 1839. 
been holding a good meeting in the airy hall of 
our lodgings, this morning ; ‘about forty present; 
there seemed rather an unusual opening for ser- 
vice among them. The black servants of the | 


house present, and the boarders from some other | 


houses. I must, with all gratitude, acknowledge 
that I feel no inconsiderable comfort and happi- 
ness in being here; wonderfully divested of 
anxiety, and enjoying the indescribably balmy 
breezes. There isa fanning of the nerves in it, 
which is certainly very pleasurable ; but I humbly 
trust, that the sources of my happiness lie deeper. 
My companions, in their respective places, are 
truly valuable. I think [ could not be better 
suited than by Mahlon Day, a friend and brother 
indeed. 

12th mo. 11th. We held good and relieving 
meetings on first day; at our own quarters in 
the morning; and at Elizabeth Boyle’s in the 
afternoon. In the evening read the Scriptures 
at Captain Godwin's. 
supposed, the sanction of the Judge (Ander- 
son) for these comparatively private religious 
services. But the next day great difficulties were 
made about them by the police, and a formal 
order sent to each of the boarding houses to pre- 
ventthem. This was very trying to my feelings, but 
I could not accuse myself of having acted other- 
wise than prudently. Yesterday, we went to 
Bassin, the other end of the island—a fine drive; 
and were introduced by our friend David Rogers, 
the American consul, to Governor Sébétker, who 
received us civilly; but after expressing that he 
had no objection to our meetings at the boarding 
houses, subsequently confirmed the Judge's order ; 
so that our way is so far hedged up, but some 
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opening seems to arise for our using the Episco- 
palian chapel. 

12th mo.19th. Last first day was one of much 
quietness; and we have since formed several in- 
teresting Christian acquaintances. Our proposal 
for holding public meetings is acceded to by the 
Government, and we look to next first day for 
the accomplishment of the object. I feel the 
weight of it very much. May we be graciously 
helped through! Last evening I attended a 
religious meeting held by Luccock with Sabbath- 
school teachers. It was large. I spoke freely 
on several points, especially “ waiting;” and 
prayed at the conclusion of the meeting. This 
was much to my relief. 
| After a visit of nearly three weeks, Joseph 
' John Gurney left Santa Cruz, and proceeded to 
| St. Thomas, an island which also belongs to the 
crown of Denmark. 

St. Thomas, 12th mo. 29th. Abraham Lebagh, 
the Dutch Reform minister, has been very oblig- 
ing, and lends us his place of worship for our 
public meeting, giving up his own service for it. 
Thus our way is again open. © that grace and 
power may be given to me, to make known the 
everlasting riches which are in Christ, for the 
benefit of some immortal souls! 

Referring to Tortola the island next visited, 
he remarks, “we could not but feel an intense 
interest in making our first visit to a British 
island, peopled with emancipated negroes. Out 
of a population of nearly five thousand there are 
scarcely more than two hundred white persons; 
but we heard of no inconvenience arising from 
this disparity.” 

Tortola was once the seat of a little society of 
Friends, and one of our most eminent travelling 
ministers of former days, Thomas Chalkley, found 
there a field of a and a grave. There are 
no members of the Svc iety now on the Is sland, 
but there is a sm: all « community of black people 
settled as tenants in common, on an estate once 
belonging to Samuel and Mary Nottingham, 
Quakers of high character. About sixty years 
ago they liberated their slaves from conscientious 
motives, and gave them their estate at Longlook, 
on the eastern coast. A letter of ¢ ‘hristian ad- 
vice, addressed to their predecessors, by these 
pious persons, then living at Bristol, is still 
cherished by the Ne »gzroes on the property, about 
sixty in number, and held as a sort of title-deed 
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to the estate. We had great pleasure in visiting 
them. Their land is on the brow of a mountain, 
and a considerable part of it is well cultivated 
with yams and other vegetables. We held a 
religious meeting with them, in the largest of 
their cottages, and were entirely satisfied with 
their respectable appearance and behaviour. 

At Antigua, Joseph John Gurney was detained 
several weeks, partly by indisposition. The evi- 
dence there afforded him of the beneficial effects 
of emancipation was very satisfactory. Amongst 
other interesting and benevolent individuals with 
whom he became acquainted, he enjoyed frequent 
opportunities of intercourse with the Governor, 
Sir Wm. Colebrooke, who “seemed,” he remarks, 
“ to derive pleasure from freely imparting his 
just and admirable views of Colonial policy, 
founded on the immutable basis of Christian 
principle.” 

Writing at Dominica, the island next visited, 
he says :— 

On fifth day morning, sailed for this island, 
which, after a rough, sca-sick, but otherwise fa- 
vorable voyage, we reached on sixth day night. 
We landed before breakfast yesterday morning, 
and were comfortably housed and boarded at 
Maria Dalrymple’s. There we found some inter- 
esting colored brethren, with whom we took sweet 
counsel in the Truth, enjoying a precious solemn- 
ity after breakfast ; the regular ministers absent at 
their conference at St. Kitt’s. Calledon Major 
Macphail, the Governor ; and afterwards, with our 
young energetic colored friends, rode about the 
luxuriant romantic country until night overtook 
us. In the evening, spent a very agreeable hour 
or two at the governor’s. Nothing can well 
exceed the beauty of this island, both on ap- 
proaching it by sea and in the interior. Nature 
is here fertility embodied ; and freedom is work- 
ing admirably, notwithstanding the obstructions 
interposed in some matters by self-will and old 
prejudices. 

From Dominica Joseph John Gurney proceed- 
ed, by way of Santa Cruz, toJamaica. He had, 
at one time, contemplated a visit to Barbadoes 
and Trinidad. ‘There is, 1 confess,” he writes 
in his Journal, “a disappointment to the natural 
feelings in not going forward ; but as, when Paul 
‘assayed to go into Bithynia, the Spirit suffered 
him not;’ so I think it is with me in the pre- 
sent case, as in former instances during this pil- 
grimage.”” 

On his arrival at Kingston, in Jamaica, he 
had the satisfaction of meeting his friends John 
and Maria Candler, from England, who had been 
already many weeks in the island, with the view 


principally, of applying a fund raised by the | 


Society of Friends, in England, for the benefit 
of the negro population. 
Kingston, Jamaica. 
mo. Ist., 1840. 


First day evening, 3d 
We landed here in safety, on 
fourth day morning, and were warmly greeted 
by John and Maria Candler, and their friends, 
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Charles Lake and William Anderson, of the 
| legislature. They had prepared very comfortable 
lodgings for us. We have since spent two good 
! evenings at John Candler’s, with several pious 
people. 

Yesterday afternoon, visits to the House of 
Correction and the’ County Jail; bad and insuf- 
ficient prisons, the latter particularly; but the 
meetings held there were 1 hope good times, es- 
pooety in the open yard of the jail ; interesting 

our afterwards with William and Lucy Ander- 
son. To-day we have been favored with two very 
large meetings, about three thousand each; one 
at Samuel Oughton’s Baptist meeting-house in 
the morning ; an almost entirely black congre- 
gation ; and a very promiscuous one at the Wes- 
leyan meeting-house this afternoon. I hope and 
believe that our divine Helper and Master was 
with us on these occasions. [ felt enabled to 
speak very plainly to the colored people in 
the morning; in the afternoon, I had to set forth 
the gospel remedy for all man’s obliquities. In 
both meetings the people were solid and attentive ; 
very quiet in the times of silence. 

Joseph John Gurney continued in Jamaica 
rather more than four weeks. During most of 
this period, besides attending to the various calls 
of religious duty, he was diligently occupied in 
journeying through the principal districts of the 
island, carefully investigating and noting the 
actual state of things around him. 

Sixth day morning. We hada noble anti- 
slavery meeting last evening in Phillippo’s chapel ; 
a large assembly ; much good feeling ; some little 
violence of expression. I had to advert to the 
practical points of the case, and to recommend 
quietness, charity, industry, &c., all which was 
well received ; and in the retrospect I feel 
peace. After breakfast this morning, we were 
favored spiritually to draw water together from 
the living spring. Present, J. and M. Candler, 
Captain Stewart, the American and Scottish 
missionaries ; and the Baptist minister. Some- 
what felt of that unity which is beyond all ques- 
tions of form and administration. 

Mandeville, 3d mo. 22d. Our week has been 
a remarkable one. Our two days of retirement 
at Mount Carey, (though I felt every way weak 
at the time,) gave me the opportunity of writing 
my intended address to the planters on recon- 
ciliation, to the satisfaction of my own mind, 
and that of my friends. Wealso inspected some 
of the neighboring estates; visited a capital 
school connected with the mission, and held a 
good meeting on third day evening. Conversa- 
tion after meeting with the people of Montpelier 
| estate, (Lord Seaford’s;) up till midnight to finish 
| the Address. 

Fourth day morning to Betheltown, another 
| Baptist station, to breakfast with Thomas Bur- 
| chell, where they have about 2000 hearers, and 
another school. We were much united with him. 
He isa gentleman and a Christian, of modest 
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manners and solid worth; I doubt not a highly 
important instrument in the hand of the Lord. 
A drive of about twenty miles, afterwards, to 
George Marcey’s, a pious proprietor, belonging 
to the Church of England, living in a beautiful 
penn. He gave usa very kind reception, and 
we held a good meeting with his people, and a 
still better one on fifth day morning before we 
parted. 

In his work upon the West Indies, Joseph 
John Gurney carefully reviews the state of the 
colony as it had come under his own observation 
in the course of this visit. Freely admitting 
that the total produce had, to some extent, de- 
creased, with the change from slavery to freedom, 
and that such decrease was obviously to be traced 
to a corresponding diminution in the quantity of 
labor, he proceeds to remark :— 

“But here comes the critical question; the 
real turning point. To what is this diminution 
in the quantity of labor owing? I answer deliber- 
ately, but without reserve, ‘mainly to causes 
which class under slavery, and not under free- 
dom.’ It is, for the most part, the result of those 
impolitic attempts to force the labor of free men, 
which have disgusted the peasantry, and have 
led to the desertion of many of the estates, 
* * * In the mean time, the imports of the 
island are rapidly increasing; trade improving ; 
the towns thriving; new villages rising in every 
direction ; property much enhanced in value; 
well-managed estates productive and profitable ; 
expenses of managemant diminished; short 
methods of labor adopted ; provisions cultivated 


on a larger seale than ever; and the people,| small importance to myself. 
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as ourselves in the rapid increase of villages of 
independent negro settlers; and that he fully 
concurred with us as to the most efficacious modes 
of ensuring the continuous labor of the people 
on the estates of their former masters. 

* *« * * . 7 - 

‘“‘ At the governor's table in the evening, we 
met most of the principal officials of the island 
—the chief justice, the bishop, the attorney 
general, the advocate general, the colonial secre- 
tary, several members of the council, &c. We be- 
lieved it right to comply with the governor’s 
kind request, that we should be present on the 
occasion. Nothing could be more friendly than 
the treatment which we met with from the com- 
pany. The dinner was moderate, though hand- 
some ; temperance was strictly maintained, and 
the conversation was rational and agreeable. We 
took our leave at night, under feelings of Chris- 
tian love and regard for all present. May they 
remember that for public as well as private men, 
the law of righteousness is the on/y Sve of safety 
and of peace ! 

“On the following day we returned to Kings- 
ton, where we found our friends just arrived [in 
the Whitmore, | from Santa Cruz, and with them, 
Miguel Cabrera de Nevares, Governor of Madrid, 
who had been lately acting as Commissioner from 
the Queen of Spain, in the revisal of the municipal 
laws of the Spanish West Indian Colonies. Our 
friends had taken him up at St. John’s, Porto 
Rico, with a view of affording him a conveyance 
to Havana. 

“This circumstance turned out to be of no 
For, after the 


wherever they are properly treated, industrious, | Spanish consul at Kingston, full of the fears so 


contented and gradually accumulating wealth. 


natural to the abettors of slavery, had positively 


Above all, education is rapidly spreading; the | refused me a passport for Cuba, and had even 


morals of the community improving; crime in 
many districts disappearing; and Christianity 
asserting her sway, with vastly augmented force, 





written to the captain-general of that island, er- 
roneously representing me as the president of the 


| Anti-Slavery Society, our friend Cabrera induced 


over the mass of the population. Cease from all} him to alter his letter; and afterwards, by his 


attempts to oppose the current of justice and 


personal influence, procured me a quiet landing, 


mercy ; remove every obstruction to the fair and | and polite reception at Havana. Thus had we 


full working of freedom ; and the bud of Jamai- 
ca’s prosperity, already fragrant and vigorous, 
will soon burst into a glorious flower.” 

Their journey of investigation closed with a 


again to acknowledge that superintending hand 
of our heavenly Father, which provides for all 
the needs of those who desire to serve him. 

“« At Kingston I was occupied for a short time 


visit to Spanish Town, the seat of the govern-| in carrying through the press a small pamphlet, 
ment. The colonial legislature was now assem- | addressed to the planters, and entitled Reconcilia- 


bled, and they took the opportunity of listening | tion recommended to all parties in Jamaica. The 
to one of the debates, and of calling upon Sir | object of this address was to show the absolute 
Charles Metcalf, the governor, with whom they identity of interest which now subsists among. 
enjoyed the privilege of long and free conversa- | the planters, the laborers, and the abolitionists ; 
tion, and to call upon them all to unite, heart and 
‘« Like ourselves,” writes Joseph John Gurney, | hand, on just and salutary principles, in promot 
“he had just returned from a tour of inspection | ing the prosperity of this noble colony. We 
in other parts of the island. It was, therefore, | have since had the satisfaction of learning that 
a great satisfaction to us, to find that he had im- | it was well received by all parties. 
bibed the same convictions as we had, respecting| ‘Our last day in Jamaica was the first of the 
the impropriety of mixing up the questions of | week, 3d mo. 29th. Great is the privilege of 
rent and wages, and of all attempts to compel | one day in seven, expressly set apart forthe pur- 
the labor of free men; that he rejoiced as much | pose of rest and worship. For ourselves, we felt 
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it to be salutary to cease from the investigation 
of secular points, however interesting, and again 
to unite with our fellow men, in drawing near in 
spirit to the Fountain of every blessing. We 
held our morning meeting in one of the Baptist 
chapels ; the congregation, chiefly black, was 
deeply serious, and when the subject of the af- 
flictions of Afriea arose before us, the feeling of 
the people became intense. Many of them are 
awakened to a lively interest in the religious 
welfare of the people from whom they spring. 
The rising of this spirit of love and zeal on 
behalf of the land of their forefathers, has been 
one of the blessed accompaniments of their free- | 
dom. In the afternoon we again met, in the 
Wesleyan meeting-house, a vast assembly of 
persons of all ranks and classes ; ; and, after once 
more pressing upon their attention those funda- 
mental principles, in the maintenance of which 
the true church of Christ, of every name, 
country, and color, is one body, we took a last 
solemn leave of Jamaica and her inhabitants. 
The next morning we parted from our English 
friends, who continued for the present on the 
island, went on board the ship Whitmore, and, 
as soon as wind and tide permitted, set sail for 
Havana.” 

The voyage to Havana occupied upwards of a 
week. 

“ Baffling winds and calms detained us,’’ writes 
Joseph John Gurney, “ for two or three days; 
our last pig and fowl had been eaten ; ; we were 
beginning somewhat se riously tolong for the land, 
when, one delightful evening, a favorable breeze 
sprang up, and brought us, in full sail, past the 
Moro Castle and Lighthouse, into the port of 
Havana. It was the 9th of the 4th month. The 
scene was very animating and beautiful. The 
Moro is built on a dark rock, on the left of the 
entrance ; on a hill above it stands the Cabanas, a 
fort of prodigious dimensions, in which is sta- 
tioned a large body of Spanish soldiers. Before 
us lay the wide-spreading old city, said to con- 
tain one hundred and twenty thousand inhabit- 
ants; a few green hills were seen in the distance, 
and when we had passed the Moro, the land- 
locked port full of shipping, including three 
British men-of-war, and surmounted by some 
handsome public buildings, was suddenly opened 
to our view. It isa port of great resort and 
traffic, far exceeding, in this respect, any other 
in the dominions of Spain. With the exception 
of the Governor of Madrid, we continued on 
board for the night ; and early the next morning 
received a notice, that we were all permitted to 
land without undergoing any of the usual for- 
malties. The British Consul, Charles Tolmé, 
came on board to pay his respects to some of our 
passengers. I found that he was an old friend 
of mine, whom I had not seen for thirty years. 
He gave me a hearty welcome, and accompanied 
me, on our landing, to the Government House, 


| of good talents and liberal politics. 
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Anglona, the Captain General of Cuba. Our 
friend Cabrera had already conveyed to him a 
letter of introduction which I had brought with 
me from the Governor of Jamaica; and I con- 
sidered that an early call was due to him from a 
friend to the slaves and a Christian minister, 
whom he had so kindly permitted to land, at all 
hazards. The Prince, who is one of the old 
nobility of Spain, is a person of small stature, 
and by no means imposing in his appearance, but 
He received 
us with great politeness, and even apologized to 


| our consul for my having been refused a passport 


| 


in Jamaica. He spoke French fluently, and 
talked to us for a few minutes in a friendly man- 
ner. No opportunity offered for conversation on 
important topics, and we soon retired.” 

The Journal thus continues the narrative : 

4th mo. 16th. I was much with my old friend 
Charles Tolmé, the British consul, and his wife 
and family; visited Captain Hawkins, of the 

tomney, and James Kennedy, judge of the joint 
commission court; saw the slavers now in the 
harbor; visited the baracoons, as well as the 
prison and other public institutions ; obtained a 
great deal of valuable information, and am thank- 
ful that I have been permitted to visit Havana. 
We returned to our vessel on first day evening, 
and sailed on second day morning. A quiet little 
meeting at Watts’ boarding house, on first day 
morning; and a Scripture reading, in the even- 
ing, on board ship, were agreeable and refresh- 
ing. Each morning since, we have been favored 
with comfortable readings, &c.; and although 
not insensible of much deep infirmity, I have been 
on the whole tranquil and happy. 

At Savannah, Georgia, 4th mo. 22d. We 
arrived here in safety on second day the 20th, 
after experiencing great danger at sea from a 
violent thunder storm on the night of the 18th, 
in which our ship was struck with lightning, and 
for some time was supposed to be on fire; but 
we were mercifully protected, and, after some 
trial of our faith, delivered from our danger. 
The next morning, (first day,) we held a meeting 
on deck ; both passengers and crew were gathered 
together in much solemnity, and I hope a serious 
impression was made on all our minds. In the 
evening, there was again every prospect of a 
tempest, but the weather cleared. It was very 
pleasant to arrive on the American shores in 
safety, and we are permitted to reap the reward 
of peace. I find myself happy in my quiet bed 
chamber, opposite toa grove of trees in a square; 
and certainly feel much more fit for this seclusion, 
than for a third time attending the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. 


(Te be contiaued.) 


To be furious in religion is to be irreligiously 
as I wished to pay my respects to the Prince of religious. 
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ACCOUNT OF LUCY ANN CADBURY, OF BIR- 
MINGHAM. 


Iucy Ann Cadbury, daughter of B. H. and 
a ‘adbury, died at Birmingham, 10th of 4th 
, 1852, aged 4 years. From her cradle she 

was cal a contented and happy disposition, full 
of life and energy, and remarkably sociable with 
strangers, to whom she rendered herself particu- 
larly attractive, by her engaging manners. The 
warmth of her love was strikingly manifested 
towards her little friends, as well as toall around 


‘ her, by many affectionate attentions. 


Notwithstanding these and other pleasing and 
amiable traits in her character, she had a 
strong will, which it was sometimes difficult to 
control; and, in her endeavors to maintain 
her own determination, contrary to the wishes of | w 
those who had the charge of her, a strong con- | 
flict between good and “evil in her little mind 
was often apparent; and when the temptation to | 
evil had been overcome, her countenance ex- 
pressively indicated how happy she felt. 

A little incident, which occurred a few weeks 
prior to her illness, instructively evinced her 
tender susceptibility, and, while showing the 
corruption of the unrenewed mind, gave hopeful 
indications of the work of grace in her young 
heart. One day her mother had taken her with 
her to call on a friend, who kindly gave Lucy 
Ann two pears. She was allowed to eat one, 
and she promised to share the other with her 
sister. Soon after reaching home, Lucy Ann 
was missed; but she was presently found con- 
cealing herself in her bed-room, and quietly 
eating the other pear. Her mother gently re- 
proved her, and told her how sorry she felt that 
she had done so; endeavoring to point out to 
her how wrong it was, and expressing a hope 
that she would not do so again. Luey Ann re- 
mained silent, and looked very thoughtful for 
some time, and then asked her mother to excuse 
her; after a pause, she added with much seri- | 
ousness : ‘‘ I will goand ask God to excuse me.” 
On her mothersaying, “‘ do, my dear ;” the child 
went to the foot of her bed, and, kneeling dowa, 
she raised her little hands, in the attitude of 
prayer, and though no words were heard to es- | 
cape her lips, it was believed that, through Him 
who said, ‘“ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the | 
kingdom of heaven,” her simple aspirations as- 


cended with acceptance to the Father of mer- 
cies, and obtained for her a sense of forgiveness; 
for she rose from her knees with a happy coun- 
tenance, and went down stairs to join her sisters. 

Some time afterwards, during her illness, she 
reverted tothis circumstance, and when reminded 
how unhappy this act of disobedience had made 
her, she sweetly said, “ but 1 am not unhappy 
now.” 

She was accustomed to listen, with much in- 
terest and attention, to the reading of the Bible, 
and Scripture narratives, and having a very re- 
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tentive memory, would sometimes give an in- 
teresting account of what she had heard, and 
refer to it afterwards. The circumstance of the 
prophet Samuel being so early called of the 
Lord, appeared to have made a deep impression 
on her mind, and the manner in which she 
brought it to view, by her remarks, is remem- 
bered with interest. She also used to repeat, 
with much seriousness and feeling, some favo- 
rite hymns, particularly one which begins— 
“ My father, I thank thee for sleep,”’ &c. 

“Her appearance at this time,’ writes her 
mother, ‘indicated all the bloom of health, 
giving promise of lengthened life, and little did 
we then think that these bright earthly pros- 
| pects were so soon to be blighted. But He whose 

ways are not as our ways, ‘and who knew what 

was better for her, and for us, saw meet to take 
her from us soon after she had attained her 
fourth year.” 

Her illness commenced about the 14th of Ist 
month, when nothing more than a feverish cold 
was apprehended ; but it soon became evident 
that deep seated disease had taken hold of the 
system. Attimes she suffered much from cough 
and oppression on the chest, attended with irri- 
tability of the nervous system ; but she became 
much more quiet and patient at a later period 
of her illness, when, through the power of Di- 
vine grace, every thought and desire seemed 
brought into subjection ; hard things were made 
easy, and bitter things comparatively sweet. 

Her long confinement was borne with much 
cheerfulness, and her expressions frequently in- 
dicated that her thoughts were turned heaven- 
ward. One day when her mother had been 
speaking to her about the Saviour, and his great 
love towards us, and enquired of her, if she loved 
Jesus, she sweetly and impressively replied, 
“‘ Yes, dear mother,”’ and embracing her affec- 
tionately, burst into tears. Being one evening 
reminded of her many blessings, and asked, who 
gave them all, she threw her little arms around 


her mother’s neck, and, tears rolling down her 


cheeks, she gently answered, “God! dear mo- 
ther.”” This tenderness was the more striking, as 
she seldom wept throughout her illness. 

3rd mo. 9th—Dear Lucy Ann was sitting on 
her mother’s knee, when she asked to hear some 
verses, “ about fieniol } in the lion’s den,” add- 
ing, ‘‘ Daniel loved God—and Llove God.” At 
this period, her mind was in a very sweet sub- 
missive state, and many were the precious sea- 
sons passed in her sick chamber. She evinced 
much thankfulness for her many blessings, and 
expressed great concern for her kind attend- 
ants, fearing lest they should suffer by sitting up, 
and watching by her bed-side. 

On the morning of the 29th, she said to one 
who was near, “Oh! my cough, it is so bad; 
but God makes me patient, and I can bear it.’’ 
She was much pleased with the kind calls of her 
dear relatives and friends, and on one occasion 
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said to an attendant, in reference to them, 
“Don’t thou think I have a great many kind 
friends?’ and added, “ God gives them tome ! 
Don’t thou think He is very kind, to give me 
so many friends, and such a kind mother?” 
One morning, before her health appeared at all 
impaired, on coming into her mother’s bed, she 
very sweetly said, entirely of her own accord, 
“ Jesus is my Saviour,” and when, during her 
illness, her attention was drawn to the crucifixion 
of our blessed Lord, she remarked, “ He died 
to save us.”” She was strongly attached to her 
dear grandmother, whose decease took place 
about four weeks prior to her own illness, and 
she twice enquired, with calmness, “ Shall I be 
put in the same grave as dear grandmother ?” 
She had spoken before, on another occasion, of 
going to Heaven. 

In the night previous to her decease, on her 
mother expressing a concern at seeing her so 
restless and uneasy, requiring to be frequently 
moved, she said, ‘“‘ God makes me bear it, does 
not he, dedr mother ?” 

“The chamber of our dear child,” continues 
her mother, “was far from being a scene of 
gloom, indeed, it might rather be considered one 
of cheerfulness. The liveliness of her mind, 
remarkably evinced itself in the interest she 
took in what was passing around her. Seventh- 
day, the 10th, was one of very anxious solici- 
tude, in watching over our precious child, whose 
short life was felt to be gradually drawing to a 
close. Towards eight o’clock in the evening, a 
slight rambling came on, and, about ten o’clock 
our precious Lucy Ann settled down upon her 
pillow, as if going to sleep, and thus peacefully 
breathed her last, leaving us the consoling belief, 
that her immortal spirit was forever at rest with 
her Saviour.” 

Similar scenes, though unrecorded, nodoubt do 
often take place, in the family circle ; and it is in- 
teresting to have the opportunity thus to notice the 
early buddings of piety, and, may we not say? 
the early ripening and gathering of the fruit. 
It reminds us of the words: “ Outof the mouth 
of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise ;” and these simple annals of childhood 
are valuable, both as showing the great impor- 
tance of endeavoring, very early, to draw theat- 
tention of the young to the blessed truths of the 
Gospel, and to the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart, and as inducements toother dear chil- 
dren to follow the example of those who re- 
membered their Creator in very early youth, and 
felt that they both knew and loved their God 
and Saviour, and were favored to experience his 
blessing, in life and in death.— Youthful Pil- 


grims. 


It is a severe rebuke upon us, that God makes 
us so many allowances, and we make so few to 
our neighbor. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Extracts from a speech of Joun A. ANDREWS 
before a committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, 3d mo. 22nd, 1855. 

Continued from page 509. 


Now, I will give you some more facts, all 
tending to illustrate the safety of abolition. It 
will not do to say these facts are only coinci- 
dences ; for how should it happen that the coin- 
cidences are all one way? They tend to prevent 
us from being very much afraid of trying the ex- 

periment, because they show that human life is 
safer without the death penalty than with it. 

But to continue our illustration from the facts 
of experience. Let me refer you to Mr. Rantoul’s 

| report, of 1836, pp. 72, 73 :— 
| «Often, very often, has it happened, that an 
execution has been followed on the next doy, or 
within a few weeks, by suicides among those who 
witnessed the scene. It cannot be expected, 
| therefore, that it should have any peculiar virtue 
| to deter from crime ; least of all from that crime 
| for which it steels the breast, and braces up the 
|nerves. Very lately, in the State of Ohio, and 
| the day on which a man was executed for the 
murder of his wife, under circumstances of 
particular cruelty, another man near the place of 
execution, murdered his wife in the same man- 
ner; and this is by no means the only instance 
where the crime seems to have been directly 
| suggested by the punishment intended to pre- 
| vent it. Howard tells us that in Denmark, 
|where executions are seldom known, women 
guilty of child-murder were sent to the spin- 
houses for life, a sentence dreaded so much more 
than death, that since the change, the crime 
has been much less frequent. He also noticed 
| the fact that in Amsterdam, there had not been 
a hundred executions for a hundred years, while 
'in London, from 1749 to 1771, there were six 
| hundred and seventy-eight, or nearly thirty a 
year; yet the morals of London are certainly 
| not improved in proportion; and the English 
are becoming convinced, by experience, that it 
is not by the prodigal waste of the blood of 
offenders that offences are to be checked, and 
least of all those high crimes springing from 
ungovernable passions or a depravity or stupidity 
beyond the reach of motives not competent to 
restrain lesser criminals from lesser guilt. © In 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, where murder is the 
only crime punished with death, the other five 
crimes capital among us are ‘as rare as anywhere 
in Christendom.’ In Maine, four of these offences 
have ceased to be capital, with such favorable 
results that no one proposes to go backward, but 
there is a strong disposition to abolish al] capital 
punishments. In New Hampshire, where they 
punish only murder and treason with death, the 
proportion of convicts in the State Prison to the 
population, is only one in 16,208, while in 
Massachusetts, with six capital crimes, it is one 
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to 7,016. In Tuscany, while there were no 
capital punishments, there were but four mur- 
ders in twenty-five years, while in Rome there 
were twelve times that number in a single year, 
death being the penalty. Under the stern 
severity of the British law, crimes have increased 
in fourteen years, as twenty-four tu ten, that is, 
more than doubled! Of 167 convicts under 
sentence of death, Mr. Roberts found that 164 
had attended executions. A punishment can- 
not be necessary to repress the crime of murder, 
which has not so strong a tendency to repress it 
as milder punishments. A punishment cannot 
be necessary which fosters the propensities which 
occasion murder.” 

It was only the next year after this report was 
made, that the extraordinary and pertinent con- 
fession of Lord Brougham was made to the 
British Parliament. 

Well, gentlemen, since that time,—within a 
very few years,—the number of crimes which 
were punishable with death in Massachusetts, 
has been redueed down to one, so that to-day, 
only murder is capital in Massachusetts. Now, 
if the infliction of the death penalty had worked 
well when applied to the punishment of other 
offences than murder, why did we not continue 
it? Step by step, the world turned round, and 
step by step, public sentiment rose higher and 
higher, until at last it rose high enough to strike 
off from the list of capital crimes all but one— 
murder. And nobody asks that we should re- 
turn. The Insurance Companies ask no more 
for insuring houses than when arson was punish- 
able with death; nor are men any less safe on 
the highway than in old times, when the high- 
way robber suffered death ;—and he always was 
punished capitally in old times, in Massachu- 
setts ; not convicted and then pardoned, but if 
convicted, he always swung for it ;—yet nobody 
feels that his purse or his person is any less 
safe on the highway now than in former times ; 
nobody asks that we should retrace our steps. 

As an illustration of the effect produced upon 
the minds of men who have attended executions, 
let me mention, in passing, that the last person 
who was put to death in Suffolk county, for the 
crime of murder, (I refer to the late Professor 
Webster,) was, you might say, a professional 
adept at hangings ; a man who had never, during 
his life, failed to embrace the opportunity of see- 
ingan execution. That is the testimony of those 
who knew him from his youth; and according 
to the testimony of our friend Spear,—who has 
for many years, in his pursuit after truth, visited 
every prisoner under conviction who wished to 
see him,—he has found it an almost universal 
rule, that the condemned men had seen execu- 
tions, and were firm believers in the fitness of 
the Death Penalty. I think he never found a 
man under conviction for murder, who was not 
an adherent of the doctrine of “ blood for blood.”’ 
So that, whether you test the case by inquiring 





into the effect of witnessing the last awful scene, 
or whether you test the moral effect of the princi- 
ple, or the doctrine, you find that the Death 
Penalty is always equally unfortunate. It is an 
important fact, that, so far as we know, there 
has never been found a murderer on our side of 
the case. Ido not push this to the indecorous 
extreme of suggesting, even, that those of our 
friends who do not believe in the abolition of 
the Death Penalty are any more likely to com- 
mit murder than the petitioners—yet it is an 
extraordinary coincidence, that the convicted 
murderers are all on their side. 

We do not advance an unsupported theory 
when we state that laws which make spectacles 
of a judicial homicide familiar to the people, 
have a natural tendency to increase the crime of 
murder. We see that crime decreasing as ex- 
ecutions decreased, during a course of 35 years, 
there being in the first five years, of that period 
235 executions, and 150 convicted of murder ; 
while in the last five years, in which there were 
no executions, the number of convictions of mur- 
der amounted to 20 only. 

On page 120 of Mr. Taylor’s work, you will 
find still further statistics :-— 

“To show the gradual amelioration of the law 
as to executions even for murder, and along 
with it the gradual diminution of the crime 
itself, let us take a period of 15 years, ending 
with last year, se) and divide it into periods 
of five years each. It will be found that, in the 
Jirst period of five years, the total number of 
executions in Prussia was 54, and the convic- 
tions for murder 69. In the second period, the 
number of executions were 33, and the convictions 
for murder 50. In the rhird period, the execu- 
tions were only 19, and the convictions for mur- 
der diminished to 43. We showed on a former 
occasion, that the gradual diminution of capital 
punishments in Belgium, and their practical 
abolition during the last five years, have been 
attended also with aremarkable reduction in the 
amount of crime: so unnecessary are capital 
punishments proved to be for the protection of 
society. Unnecessary, did we say ’—they are 
worse than useless; for where they are most 
prevalent, crime most abounds. Why is it that 
the despotic government of Prussia is more 
tender of shedding the blood of its subjects than 
the Constitutional government of free and en- 
lightened England ? 

‘“‘ Now, let us take for England (and Wales) 
21 years, ending with last year, and divide into 
periods of seven years each—we are obliged to 
take these periods instead of five years, because 
they are the periods fixed upon in the Parlia- 
mentary Returns—what are the results? In the 
first seven years, we find that the number of exe- 
cutions for various offences was 619, there being 
141 convicted of murder. In the second period, 
the executions were 494, the convictions for 
murder being diminished to 113. In the third 
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period, the executions were reduced to 336, the 
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executed, 81, or 42 percent. For rape, and 


convictions for murder being diminished to 105. unnatural crimes, convicted, 221; executed, 116, 
Thus we see that in this country, a reductionin| or 52 per cent. Total, for the crimes just 
the number of capital punishments has been at-| mentioned, convicted, 1,291 ; executed, 523, or 


tended with a diminution in the number of the 
worst class of offences. 

‘“« But, does it not reflect deep disgrace on the 
rulers of the English nation, that the enforcement 
of the laws which are intended to repress crime 
should be so sanguinary compared with the prac- 
tical application of the laws of Prussia? To show 
the relative disproportion of extreme punishment 
in the two countries more clearly, let us take a 
glance at the relative population of both. 
population of Prussia, according to the official 
census of 1826, was about 12} millions. The 
population of England and Wales, according to 
the census of 1831, was upwards of 133 millions. 
Therefore, in 1826, the population of the two 
kingdoms must have been not widely different. 
But what an awful disproportion between the 
amount of human life, in the one and the other 
kingdom, annually cut off from society by the 
sword of the law! The Prussian government 


looks more to the reformation of offenders; while | 


our own rulers are but too much disposed to 
believe, in spite of all experience, that the great 
efficacy of criminal law is in its exterminating 
examples !” 

Say that here again are only curious coinci- 
dences, if you will ; but how do the coincidences 
happen to be all on one side? Whether you go 
to one country or another,—whether to the con- 
tinent of Europe or to England,—to the islands 
or the main land,—whether you take the Eastern 
States or the Western States of our country, you 
always find the same coincidences, on the same 
side; all tending to what we allege to be that 
law, more authoritative and more certain than 
any mere human enactment,—the law written in 
the nature of man. 

We find, that of all the offences that have been 
punished capitally in Massachusetts for the last 
sixty-five years, the murderers have come off the 
easiest, showing clearly that the government, 
although always disposed to inflict the capital 
penalty, when sentence has been passed, if the 
good of society seemed to demand it, has found 
that, of the several classes, those who had com- 
mitted murder have furnished the largest propor- 
tion able to present the sufficient reasons for the 
merciful interposition of the Executive. Per- 
haps, after all, the murderer may not, necessari- 
ly, belong to the worst class of men. The crime 
is a dreadful one—but is not always proof of the 
greatest depravity. But let us proceed : 

“ This stern and unrelenting rigor in the exe- 
cutive is not witnessed elsewhere in Christen- 
dom, certainly not in any civilized portion of it. 
In England, whose government we justly de- 
nounce as sanguinary, in 21 years from 1813, 


The 


| 40 per cent. 


| To be continued. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 28, 1855. 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

Resuming our notice of the proceedings of 
this body, it may be stated that, when the pre- 
‘sence of two communications from Baltimore 
was announced from the Clerk’s table, it was 
added that one of them appeared to be from six 
men and six women, who had separated from 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and desired to be 
| joined to one of our Quarterly Meetings. Friends 
of much experience stated that it was out of the 
| question for us to interfere in the affairs of a 
| co-ordinate body, by taking cognizance of this 
| application, and deemed the matter unfitted to 
occupy much time. This was obviously true— 
| but we are not aware that any attempt was 
| made to reconcile this necessary limitation of 
the powers of co-ordinate bodies with that for- 
mer action of our Yearly Meeting, which had 
| received the sanction of these friends, by which 
certain individuals, who, while under the right- 
ful jurisdiction of New England Yearly Meet- 
ing, had been disowned by it, were declared 
still to retain their rights as members. The 
character of the paper having been stated from 
| the floor, it then appeared that it purported to 
be an Epistle from Baltimore Yearly Meeting; 
and, as stated last week, a large number of those 
friends, who in the morning had advocated the 
recognition of the meeting of which B. Hoyle 
was clerk, earnestly contended for the acknow- 
| ledgement of this separate body. 


A compara- 
| tively small number opposed it, and friends 
| whose judgmeut had been so determinately set 
| aside in the morning, taking no part in the dis- 
| cussion, it was only by a similar exercise of au- 
thority on the part of the Clerk, that the true 
epistle from Baltimore Yearly Meeting was 
read. 


| 
A? ie. de ; : , 
The ministers in attendance from other Y early 
| Meetings with certificates, having withdrawn 


. . ¢ | ; « > . 
there were convicted for murder, 877 ; executed, them, after the reading of the paper from 
326, or 31 per cent. For arson, convicted, 193;' Ohio, did not again meet with us, excepting one 
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friend, who attended a few more sittings and 
then withdrew. 
On Third day morning the London General 
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Similar inquiries and reports were directed to 
be made next year. 
The report on the Treasurer’s account closed 


ser: she 


Epistle was read. A Committee on Epistles | the day’s proceedings. On sixth day morning 
was appointed with much difficulty; a large! the last sitting of the Yearly Meeting was held. 
number, including all those who believed that The Epistle to New York having been reid, was 
the meeting in Ohio, which had been recognized, | objected to on the 


ten 


ground that the true Yearly 
at Poplar Ridge; this, how- 
ever, was overruled without discussion. An 

A prolonged discussion arose in reference to} Epistle to the Meeting in Ohio, of which B. 
addressing an epistle to Baltimore. It did not | Hoyle was Clerk, having been read, a number of 
appear that any charge could be sustained against | Friends calmly and decidedly opposed its adop- 
that Yearly Meeting, other than having united tion. Little notice was taken of this. The Epistles 


ee 
ty fk eae FEA OE patenting vow! 


was not a Yearly Meeting in connection with Meeting was held 
Friends, declining to serve. 


with Indiana and North Carolina in their action to Indiana and North Carolina were adopted, 
on the Ohio question ; but a separation having | with postscripts containing the remonstrance 
taken place there, the recognition of the sepa-| which the Minute made on 3d day morning pre- 
rate body was the issue on which the speakers! scribed. 


were divided. A minute was finally made di- | a number of Friends, as expressing sentiments 


recting the Committee to prepare epistles as way! which had been clearly and unequivoeally eon- 
should open, and affectionately remonstrate with! goemned by a large number of our members. But 


These papers were protested against by 


the meetings which had recognized the body in although it is not questioned that the conclusions 
Ohio, of which J. Binns was Clerk. The first! of those meetings had been arrived at after in- 
query, and, in the afternoon, the remaining que- vestigation by Committees, and by the unanimous 
ries and answers, were read, and passed over al- 
most in silence. 

On Fourth day two sittings were held. The 
minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were read, 
including two excellent Epistles from that of! 


voices of the Friends assembled, while the judg- 
ment of the remonstrants was that of only a part 
of this Yearly Meeting, which was so divided 
in sentiment that the true sense of the body 
could not possibly be obtained, consistently with 
London, one of them briefly deprecating any act} our well established order, yet these papers, as 
on the part of Friends here tending to promote | well as the Epistles to London and Dublin, were 
separation. It also appeared that an Epistle} recorded as adopted. In addition to the objec- 
from the Meeting for Sufferings in Indiana had | tions above stated, it was urged that as no Epistle 
been received and read, but neither that paper| had been received this year from Indiana, and 
nor the accompanying documents were submit-| documents which had been forwarded to our 
ted to the Yearly Meeting. The minutes also! Meeting for Sufferings had been withheld from 
recited the efforts which had been made to spread} this Meeting, we were without any official 


the approved writings of Friends. The Reports | 
on Westtown Boarding School, Indian Concerns, | 
and other subjects of local interest occupied the | 
remainder of those sessions. Meetings for Di- 
vine worship having been held on the morning 
of Fifth day, the afternoon session was occupied 
by the reading of Reports on the subject of Edu- 
The 


statements in these papers did not materially | 


cation and the use of Distilled Spirits. 


vary from those of former years, except that | 
there was an increase in the number of those! 


using ardent spirits, which, however, was sup-| 





posed to be principally accounted for from the | 


direction given by our Yearly Meeting to sei 
tend the inquiry to all who had used them as a 
drink, however rarely. 


‘account of the proceedings against which we 


remonstrated, and the impropriety of the pro- 
posed course was thus clearly manifest. 
The Committee on Epistles reported that they 


| had not been able to unite on any Epistle to Bal- 


timore Yearly Meeting, and the subject was 
dropped. 


At this stage of the proceeding a beloved aged 


| Friend arose, and in the midst of profound si- 


lence, after adverting to the manner in which, 
during this Meeting, the judgment and feelings 
of many valuable Friends had been overruled 
and disregarded, stated that he now believed it 
to be his duty, however painful to himself, to 
propose that such Friends as felt aggrieved by 


| the proceedings alluded to, should retain their 
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seats at the rise of this Meeting, in order to 
deliberate on the situation in which they found 
themselves placed, and to see whether any mode 
of relief should open before them. Much feeling 
was excited by this proposition. Several of those 
who had taken an active part in carrying forward 
the measures which had produced so much dis- 
tress, and which threaten, if not firmly resisted, 
the destruction of our religious organization, 
while bearing testimony to the unflinching 
integrity of our friend’s character, earnest!y 
entreated him to withdraw his proposal. He 
repeatedly and clearly disavowed any intention 
to bring about a separation, and although it could 
not be questioned by any one that he had done 
nothing more than he was clearly entitled to do, 
a number of Friends who united in feeling with 
our friend, and had earnestly protested against 
the measures complained of, having expressed 
the belief that it would be better to withdraw his 
proposition, he at length consented to doso. But 
although the conference proposed was not held, 
the proposition which was made was, in the 
judgment of many Friends, not without import- 
ant and beneficial results. 


It afforded to those who had been steadfast in ' 


endeavoring to maintain the established order 
of our religious society, the opportunity of ex- 
hibiting continued patience under suffering,— 


it enabled them to remind those who had 


trampled on this order, of that fundamental | 


principle which requires us to ect in unity or to 
abstain from action, a principle based on Chris- 
tian charity, closely connected with the doctrine 
of Divine guidance in conducting our meetings 
for discipline, and inseparable from the testimony 
borne by our forefathers, to the peaceable go- 
vernment of the Redeemer in his church: and 
it enabled them to warn their fellow members 


scattering us as a people, and wholly disqualify 
us from upholding the testimonies of Truth. 


After a solemn and weighty communication 
from a beloved friend in the ministry, the 
meeting finally adjourned. 

On reverting to these proceedings, the results 
may be thus summed up. 

A body whose claims to be a true Yearly 
Meeting of Friends have, after investigation, 
been fully admitted by the three Yearly Meetings 
before whom the question has come, and are 
recognized by a large number of valuable friends 
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in this Yearly Meeting, has been summarily re- 
jected without a hearing. 

A body pronounced by the same Yearly Meet- 
ings to be a meeting of Separatists, and believed 
to be so by the friends above alluded to in this 
Yearly Meeting, has been recognized as a co- 
ordinate branch of our religious society. 

These proceedings have been carried through 
the meeting against the solid judgment and the 
earnest protest of a large number of Friends, 
who, while yielding their own views, earnestly 
desired that, in accordance with an established 
principle of our religious society, when the 
meeting could not unite on any action, it should 
in a spirit of brotherly kindness postpone the 
subject. 

The action of this Yearly Meetin 
situation of its members resulting therefrom, are 
believed to be without precedent ; and while it 
is freely admitted that no meeting can lawfully 
interfere with the disciplinary proceedings of a 
co-ordinate body in reference to those who are 


g¢, and the 


>) 


| responsible to it, yet the rights of every mem- 
| ber of our religious society, wherever situated, 


are so seriously affected by these proceedings, 
that they may well claim the consideration of 
the other Yearly Meetings to the extent for which 
way may open in the wisdom of truth. 


Marriep, on the 7th of 9th mo., 1854, at 
Friends’ Meeting, West Falmouth, Mass , James 
T. Dituincuam to Caro.ine F, Swirt. 


, On the &th of last month, at the same 
place, Lessevs Hii, of Sandwich, N. H., to CHLoE 


|S. Bowerman, daughter of Prince G. Bowerman. 





—— On the 12th inst., at the same place, 


| James D. Hoxir, of New Bedford, to Mary S$. 


BRALY. 


Diep, at his residence near Parkesburg, Chester 
Co., Penna., of pulmonary consumption, on the 


that such violations of this law must result in | 20th of 3d inst, Wm. B., son of Wm. and Lydia 


F. Coale, aged 31 years; a member of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting. 

The deceased was one whose amiable man- 
ners and affectionate dixposition gained the love 


| of a large circle of friends. But on the commence- 


ment of his decline, he was brought into deep 


|} conflict of mind, feeling that the all important 


work of his soul’s salvation had not kept pace with 
the day. The earnest query—‘* What shall I do 
to be saved?”’—was almost constantly the lan- 
guage of his heart, under great distress, and con- 
sciousness of utter inabiiity to do any thing for 
himself. This passage of Scripture was at length 
clearly impressed, ‘ Be still and know that | am 
God,” attended with calmness and quietude of 
mind. Thus committing all unto a faithful Creator, 
he was enabled to feel the work of purification 
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carried on, and many things were plainly unfolded 


to his mind. The hurtful tendency of reading 
works of romance, and departure from simplicit 
in dress and language, was clearly maniietnels 
and his indulgence in these things ony regret: 
ted ; expressing willingness to suffer all that his 
heavenly Father should see fit to lay upon him. 
But as his strength declined, he often said he “had 
been mercifully dealt with,” and that he thought 
his “‘ weakness had been considered, and the 

ower of the tempter stayed,” and a few days be- 
ite his departure was enabled to say, “the sting 
of death was taken away,’ and even “the pain 
of parting from those nearest and dearest was 
swallowed up in the prospect of a happy reunion. 
The close was eminently calm and peaceful, 
taking leave of those around him with a bright 
smile ou his countenance. Almost his last words 
were, “give my love to all my friends, and tell 
them to prepare to meet me in heaven,” and 
“Lord Jesus,” followed by a faint murmur ; be- 
lieved to be “receive my spirit,” was heard just 
as the precious spirit departed, we humbly be- 
lieve, to the mansions of eternal rest. 

Diep, At his residence in Oneonta, N. Y., on 
the 9th inst., Josep Taper, a member and Elder 
of Butternuts Monibly Meeting, in the 70th year of 
hisage. During the trials and difficulties that have 
been permitted to assail the Society of Friends, 
this dear friend continued firm in its doctrines, 
testimonies and order. Though called suddenly 
away, by disease of the heart, we reverently be- 
lieve he was not unprepared for the solemn event, 
and that he enjoysa peaceful immortality beyond 
the grave. May we not forget the injonction— 
“be ye also ready.” 


, At his residence in Vigo County, Indiana, 
on the 6th inst., Jacos Jones, a member of Bloom- 
field Monthly Meeting and Honey Creek Particu- 
lar Meeting of Friends, in the 57th year of his age, 
of pneumonia, after great suffering of nine days. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL, 


The Summer Term will open on Fourth day, 
the 9th of Fifth month next. 

The managers have made arrangements to open, 
under the direction of a Friend of much experi- 
ence as a teacher, and who is believed to be fully 
competent for the station, an Academical Depart- 
ment, in which students who are not prepared for 
either of the regular classes will be carefully in- 
structed in all the preparatory studies, except the 
elements of the Latin and Greek languages, which 
will be taught as heretofore by the teacher in the 
Classical Department. Students in the Acade- 
mical Department will enjoy all the privileges of 
those in ia regular classes, and the studies will 
be carefully arranged to meet their wants. 

Applications for admission into the institution 
should be made to the Superintendent, JonaTHaNn 
Ricnarps, West Haverford, Delaware County, Pa., 
or, if more convenient, may be reidisured with 
Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the Board, No. 39 
Market street, Philada. The age of the applicant, 
his previous studies, and whether or not he is a 
member of the Society of Friends, should be 
clearly stated. Copies of the last Annual Report, 
with the terms, and the rules for the government 
of the students, will be forwarded on application 
to either of the above named. 

2d mo., 1855. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


A stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held at the Commitiee 
Room, Arch Street Meeting House, on Second day, 
Sth month 14, 1855, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

Cuarues Extts, Secretary. 


tf. 


WESTGROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
(Located at old Westgrove meeting house, Chester Co.) 
This School will be opened on the 7th of Fifth 
month next, and continue in session twenty weeks. 
It is designed to furnish an opportunity to young 
women for acquiring economically a competent 
English education Attention will be given to the 
preservation of health, the general cultivation and 
discipline of mind, and a concern exercised to in- 
culcate principles and habits in accordance with 
the views of the Society of Friends. 
For circulars containing other necessary informa- 
tion, apply to Tomas Conarp, Principal. 
Westgrove P. O., Chester Uo. Pa. 


AN EVENING IN AN ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVA- 
TORY. 
(Concluded from page 492.) 


For the purpose of obtaining the precise time 
at which the object passes the several fibres of 
the micrometer, the method in use among 
astronomers, until quite recently, was that of 
counting, either alone or with the aid of an 
assistant, the time upon the clock. This method 
could make no pretensions to accuracy, inas- 
much as the observer's attention was directed to 
two or three things at once. With one eye he 
was compelled to watch the star, with the other, 
or with his ear, the beatings of the clock were 
reckoned, and with his hands a memorandum 
was each time to be made, of the instant (seldom 
nearer than to the quarter of a second) at which 
the passage of the fibre took place. It is true, 
that long experience in this mode of observing 
would confer a degree of familiarity with the 
various processes, and an attendant accuracy in 
the results, surprising to one unaccustomed to 
such performances. But the advancing strides 
of astronomical science demanded greater ac- 
curacy of observation than the most proficient 
were enabled to obtain. As the searching powers 
of the analysis were more and more applied to 
the fluctuating movements of the heavenly bodies, 
it became in the same proportion important that 
every accuracy of observation should be obtained, 
in order that none of the minute, almost infinite- 
simal, elements thereon depending should be 
neglected. And it is to the credit of American 
genius and skill, that for the perplexing and at 
best but approximately accurate method of ob- 
serving referred to, has lately been substituted 
that of recording the time by electro-magnetism, 
a process combining such facility in performance, 
with such precision in result, as to leave little to 
hope for or to expect in future improvement. 

Most of our readers are perhaps aware, that 
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the fundamental principles of the science of; by which the observer, by simply tonshinn a 
electro-magnetism were understood for a long | delicate spring, is enabled to record with the ut- 
time anterior to the introduction of the electric | most degree of precision, the time of any ob- 
telegraph. The effects of the voltaic pile,‘and | servation he may wish to obtain. 
its kindred instrument, the galvanic battery, In this, it will easily be seen, there is no per- 
were known, not merely to the men of science | plexing multiplicity of occupations to distract 
who had experimented with them, and com-| the attention of the observer. With his eye in- 
pelled them to yield up their hidden mysteries | tent upon the object to be observed, and his 
of power and action, but through their writings, | finger upon the “ break circuit’”’ referred to, 
to the world; yet to Morse is due the honor of | all that is required, is, that at the precise 
combining the knowledge previously possessed | instant the object is passing the fibre of the 
upon the subject, and of rendering this potent | micrometer, his finger should press the key. 
agent subservient to the instantaneous transmis- | The pen performs its office by an exact indica- 
sion of intelligence, between localities widely | tion of the “break ’’ upon the paper beneath it, 
separate from each other. The same principle and with suitable signals to refer to the appropri- 
which is employed in the electric telegraph, is | ate place, the record of the observation may be 
also used in recording astronomical observations, | found and read at any subsequent time. And 
and to this purpose requiring the utmost nicety | the aceuracy with which this record is made, is 
and accuracy of result, it is adapted. far from the least of its advantages. A careful 
The elegant invention of Bond, known as the | and experienced observer, will, in most cases, if 
“Magnetic Register” with “Spring Governor,” | all cireumstances are favorable, seldom commit 
is an instrument by, and upon which, through | an error in obtaining the mean result greater 
the influence of electro-magnetism, the instant | than 1-100th part of a second. 
of time at which an observation takes place can We have thus far referred entirely to the use 
be precisely recorded. By means of very deli-| of the transit instrument in determining the 
cate mac shinery, regulated by the “Spr ing Gover- position of the heavenly bodies. Moving, how- 
nor,’ a contrivance at once peculiar and be autiful, | ever, only in the plane ‘of the meridian, it is not 
a horizontal cylinder, thirteen inches long and | in any wise adapted to observations upon bodies 
six in diameter, is made to revolve with great | of a delicate and feeble character as to light, 
uniformity, precisely once per minute. Around | which may pass the meridian during the day. 
this cylinder is clamped a piece of paper; and! For these the telescope is brought into requisi- 
upon this rests a glass pen, filled with ink, | tion, which in virtue of its “ equatorial ’’ mount- 
which, as the cylinder turns from under it, m: arks ing, is susceptible of direction to any point of 
a line from end to end of the sheet. This line, | the heavens. By an equatorial mounting is to 
in length, is an exact measure of the duration | be understood, an arrangement by which a mo- 
of one minute of time. Upon the opposite end | tion of the telescope about fo axes m: ry be per- 
of a delicate lever to which the glass pen is at-| formed; one of these axes parallel to the axis 
tached, is a vertical small iron bar, known as an | about which the earth revolves, and the other 
‘“armature,”’ resting close in front of, but not in | directly perpendicular thereto. To the reflect- 
contact with, the “ poles’’ of a soft iron horeshoe | ing reader it will be apparent, that the move- 
magnet. This magnet is coiled with wire, and | ment around the former of these, is precisely in 
is the circuit of a galvanic battery, which circuit | the diurnal path of a star, while that around the 
is also, by an ingenious arrangement, made to | other is in a great circle, extending from pole to 
pass through a fine steel spring, dipping into a| pole. Upon each axis is fixed a finely graduated 
globule of quicksilver, directly beneath the | circle, arranged with verniers and microscopes, 
pendulum of the siderial clock. At the extremi- | for reading, on the former, the hour ang/s from 
ty of the pendulum is an ivory point, which | the meridian, and on the other, the “declina- 
at every <A drives the little spring out of | tion” of the object north or south of the equinoe- 
the drop , but instantly, on passing r, allows i it to re- | tial. And, that the telescope may retain its 
turn. In this manner the circuit is broken and | position upon an object when once it has been 
instantly closed at the termination of each second | placed, a clock-work arrangement is attached, by 
of time ; and this break and close, in all respects | | which a movement of the instrument is main- 
similar to those of the telegr: aph, are at once | tained precisely coincident with the westerly 
answered by the pen in obe dience to the action | motion of the star. 
or rest of the magnet with which it is connected, That the telescope may be rendered available 
thus dotting upon the sheet as it revolves, the in observations out of the meridian, it is furnish- 
sixty Seconds constituting the minute of its ed with an exceedingly delicate apparatus, 
revolution. The pen referred to, is not alone | known asthe “ Filar micrometer.” This consists 
under the control of the clock, for the wires | of two delicate spider-lines stretched across the 
which convey the galvanic current, are made to | instrument at right angles to a third, placed in 
pass through those rooms in which are the|a longitudinal direction. Each of the first 
“transit ’ ’ and the equatorial telescope, and near | mentioned fibres is attached to a frame, to which 
each instrument a “‘ break circuit’’ key is placed, | a motion is given by a delicate screw; and upon 
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this screw is a large graduated head, divided into 
100 equal parts. The object.of this is, that the 
observer may determine with accuracy, from the 
number of turns and parts of turn of the screw, 
the distance apart of two objects which he may 
be engaged in observing. 

In order that the reader may comprehend in 
what manner this noble instrument is applicable, 
in the first place, to the discovery of objects, 
and afterwards, to the determination of their 
positions in the heavens, we will suppose the 
observer, upon any clear evening, to point his 
tube toward any quarter of the heavens in which 
he may suspect a comet or other strange object 
to be situated. Fixed in this position, (the 
clock work not being in operation) he observes 
star after star passing across the “ field” of his 
instrument ; and as each passes the fibres of the 
micrometer he records the fact by means of his 
key upon the magnetic register. Hour after 
hour may be spent in this manner; and on the 
following evening, beginning with the same ob- 
jects as before, the whole of the work must be 
repeated. He now compares his sheets upon 
which have been recorded his observations. One 
after another they are found precisely coincident ; 
the relative positions of the objects being exactly 
the same. After a time, however, perhaps he 
will meet with one not exactly coincident with 
the record upon the former sheet, and im- 
mediately the suspicion is aroused, that here is 
an object which during the interval has under- 
gone a change of position. He awaits anxiously 
the following evening, when the same opera- 
tion is again performed, and should he now de- 


tect still greater discrepancy than before, he is | 


convinced of the correctness of his suspicions. 
He has discovered a wanderer, it may be a comet, 
or an ‘asteroid,’ and it now only remains to 
determine at a given epoch its exact position in 
the heavens, its subsequent movements, and 


thence the nature and dimensions of the path | 
To effect this | 


or orbit in which it moves. 
purpose he makes note of one or more, as may be 


convenient, of the brighter stars situated not far | 


from the object to be observed. With the 
micrometer their distances are accurately de- 


termined, both in right ascension and declination | 


from said object, and with these data he sets 
about its determination. Here, it will be seen, 
he must be possessed of means by which the 
exact position of those comparison stars may be 


determined, and for these he must have recourse | 


to the former labors of eminent and untiring 
astronomers. He must refer to the catalogues 
of stars in which are given their positions, for a 


certain epoch with all the necessary and com- | 
plicated corrections to be employed in their re- | 


duction to the present time, and which are the 
results of the united labors of the first class 
intellects through long years of watching and 
toil. We may dere obtain a shadow of an idea 
of the use of astronomical observations. 





The inquiry has not unfrequently been made, 
“to what purpose is all this time and trouble 
spent in making observations? Of what practi- 
cal benefit are they when made, and how much 
more profitably might not the time be spent in 
more obvious and important duties?” 

In answer to such questions as these, we will 
close this article with a few extracts from an 
address delivered by Sir John Herschel before 
the Astronomical Society of Great Britain, on 
the occasion of presenting to them a catalogue 
of the positions and elements of correction of 
upwards of X000 stars. This is known as the 
British Association Catalogue, and to its con- 
struction were devoted for years some of the 
finest intellects of the age. 

“A catalogue of stars,’’ says this great man, 
“may be considered in two very distinct lights, 
either asa mere list of objects placed on re- 
cord to fix on them the attention of astronomers, 
and to afford them matter for observation, or as 
a collection of well-determined zero points, offer- 
ing ready means of comparing their observations 
with those of others, and of detecting and allow- 
ing for instrumental errors. In this light only 
I shall now consider it as chiefly of importance 
to the practical astronomer. It is for Ais use 
that an amount of pains, labor and expense, both 


| national and individual, has been bestowed on 


the perfection of such catalogues, which on a 
superficial view must appear in the last degree 
lavish, but which has been no more than the 
| necessity of the case demands. 

If we ask to what end magnificent establish- 
| ments are maintained by states and sovereigns, 
furnished with master pieces of art, and placed 
under the direction of men of first rate talent 
and high-minded enthusiasm, sought out for these 
qual‘ties among the foremost in the ranks of 
| science; if we demand, cui Lone? for what good a 
Bradley has toiled or a Maskelyne or a Piazzi 
worn out his venerable age in watching? the 
answer is,—not to settle mere speculative 
points in the doctrine of the universe; not to 
cater for the pride of man by refined inquiries 
into the remote mysteries of nature ; not to trace 
the path of our system through infinite space, 
or its history through past and future eternities. 
These indeed are noble ends, and which I am 
far from any thought of depreciating ; the mind 
swells in their contemplation, and attains in their 
| pursuit an expansion and a hardihood which fit 
it for the boldest enterprise; but the direct 
| practical utility of such labors is fully worthy of 
their speculative grandeur. 

The stars are the land marks of the universe; 
and amidst the endless and complicated fluctua- 
tions of our system, seem placed by its Creator 
| as guides and records, not merely to elevate our 
minds by what is vast, but to teach us to direct 
our actions by reference to what is immutable 
in His works. It is indeed hardly possible to 

over-appreciate their value in this point of view. 
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Every well dukerastiga’é star, from the moment its 
place is registered, besounes to the astronomer, 
the geographer, the navigator, the surveyor, a 
point of departure which never can deceive or 
fail him, the same for ever and in all places—of 
a delicacy so extreme, as to be a test for every 
instrument invented by man, yet equally adapted 
to the most ordinary purposes, as available for 
regulating a town clock, as for conducting a 
navy to the Indies; as effec ‘tive for mapping 
down the intricacies of a petty barony, as for ad- 
justing the boundaries of transatlantic empires. 
When once its place has been thoroughly ascer- 
tained and carefully recorded, the brazen circle 
with which that useful work was done, may moul- 
der, the marble pillar totter on its base, and the 
astronomer himself survive only in the grati- 
tude of his posterity; but the record remains, 
and transfers all its own exactness into every 
determination which takes it for a ground-work, 
giving to inferior instruments, nay, even to 
temporary contrivances, and to the observations 
of a few weeks or days, all the precision attained 
originally at the cost of so much time, labor and 
expense.” H. 


INDIAN TRIBES. 
(Continued from page 490.) 
Letter of Cyrus Byington, Missionary to the 
Choctaws. 


Srocxsrivce, Eacietown P. O., 
Choetaw Nation, Aug. 31, 1854. 


Sir :—I have the pleasure of submitting to 
you a report of my labors as a missionary to the 
Choctaws, and of making some statements rela- 
tive to their improvements and condition. My 
last report was dated August 25, 1853. 

The part of this nation assigued to me asa 
field of labor was large. The Rey. Elias L. 
Boing, a missionary under the direction of the 
American Board, has been assigned to that por- 
tion which lies west of the Mountain Fork. He 
has selected a site for a station on the Yashu 
creek, about two and a half miles east of the 
depot on Lukfata creek. 

There are five different places where I have 
regular appointments for preaching. At four of 
them the services are all conducted in Choctaw ; 
at this place they are conducted in Choctaw and 
English, which increases the labor of the 
preacher, who speaks in the two languages him- 
self. We are encouraged in our labors. 
the date of my last, twenty-seven have been re- 


Since 
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hope to do a little more in preparing useful 
books for those Choctaws who may never learn 
English. The grammar and lexicon might be 
useful in our English schools. 

Schools.—Within afew miles of me the Choc- 
taws have got up two Saturday and Sunday 
schools, in which they are much interested. At 
one of them about twenty-five names are enrolled ; 
at the other more than fifty are on the roll. In 
another neighborhood, fifteen miles south of me, 
they are commencing an English day school, and 
are aided by public funds. These schools are 
useful. The effort on the part of the Choctaws 
to get them up, build the houses, procure books, 
paper, slates, and a teacher, gives a little more 
sinew to their character; while all that is actu- 
ally learned is so much gained upon the regions 
of darkness. The effect i is obvious, even in the 
new expression of countenance thereby acquired. 
These scholars can read any of the Choctaw 
books ; can read their laws and write letters, and 
cipher some ; and thus they can prepare to enter 
some of the boarding schools. 

Industry.—There is much more labor per- 
formed by the Choctaws in their own fields than 
formerly. In “crop time’’ it is often difficult 
to hire agood hand. After their own crops are 
completed, then they seek labor, that they may 
earn something, instead of going off to hunt. 
Their dwellings, farms, fences, tools and ygar- 
ments, as well as ‘their «stock ”” in cattle, horses, 
swine, sheep and poultry, indicate an advanced 
state in their earthly condition and hopes. If 
a young man with a family has no house and 
field of his own, he is made a subject of remark ; 
this circumstance gives him a name. 

Temperance.—There has been a good and 
faithful regard to temperance among our best 
people, white and red ; but there are others who 
still go over the “line” to the Arkansas grog 
shops, where they get drunk and fight. Several 
have thus lost their lives within a year. This 
renders it difficult to prosecute the murderers, 
as it must be done in the courts of Arkansas. I 
need not say to you how injurious is this long 
line of grog shops, bordering on the Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

Tam happy to say that the officers of this 
district are faithful and prompt in the execution 
of their own anti-whiskey laws. 

General improvement.—lI feel a peculiar plea- 
sure in looking at the varivus indications of im- 
provement which have become manifest since I 
came to the Choctaws in 1821. But I have no 


ceived to this church on examination, and four | room to enumerate them all, nor a claim on your 


by letters. 

Besides these labors I have revised the last | 
edition of our Choctaw hymn book for the press, 
and forwarded the same to Boston, where a new 
edition will be printed, as we hope, and for- 
warded next winter. I have devoted a good deal 
of time to the Choctaw grammar and lexicon ; 
but this is a great labor. If my life is spared, I 


time to read what might be written ; but I wish 
to mention, that about eight miles from me there 
is a saw and a grist mill, and within that dis- 
tance there are four mills for grinding grain by 
horse power. There is a good ferry boat on 
Little River, and another on Mountain Fork, at 
Eagletown. There are three cotton-gins within 
six miles of this place. Last winter and spring 
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about two hundred bales of cotton were ginned 
at these gins. I wish also to mention that, while 
all the stores in the nation are obliged to be 
temperance stores, there is one of the same cha- 
racter over the “line” at Ultima Thule. It is 
kept by William K. McKean & Co. I feel a 
pleasure in mentioning to you the fact that there 
is such a store near us. Much yet remains to 
be done. One great object is to teach the people 
how to improve the powers and the advantages 
the God of nature and providence has given 
them. That they are more industrious, tempe- 
rate, intelligent, moral and religious, than when 
[ came to them is very plain, and calls for de- 
yout thanks to their Father in heaven. 


Letter of C. C. Copeland. 


Moont Preasant, C. N., Sept., 1854. 

Dear Sir,—I now sit down to write you a 
brief report of the state of things among the 

ple where I labor ; and as my report must be 
brief, I shall confine my remarks to the follow- 
ing particulars, viz : 

First, industry; second, education ; 
temperance ; fourth, religion. 

lst. The people are beginning to feel the 


third, 


necessity of more vigorous and systematic efforts. | 


They are becoming satisfied that without indus- 
try, they must ever be poor, with few comforts 
and no luxuries. 

The evidences of improvement in regard to 
industry are seen in more comfortable dwellings, 
better fences, larger fields, cultivated in an im- 
proved manner, more costly and comfortable 
clothing, and in surrounding themselves with 
more of the common comforts of life. All these, 
in a majority of cases, are the result of their own 
industry. 

2d. The desire for knowledge among the 
masses was probably never greater than at pre- 
sent. However great the variety of opinion in 
regard to the character of the schools best 
udapted to the wants of the nation, all are agreed 
to this—“ Give us schools.” 

So far as my knowledge extends, the various 
efforts made in the cause of education have been 
attended with a good degree of success. 

The native schools—those sustained by na- 
tional funds and those sustained by private do- 
nations—have been eminently successful, pro- 
ducing quite as great benetits as the same amount 
of money expended on English schools. 

More applications have been made for the 
establishment of native schools than I have been 
able to supply. Many have learned to read the 
Choctaw language during the last year. Much 
has also been done in our Sabbath schools. 

3d. The cause of temperance has evidently 
made some progress during the last year. The 
authorities have been active and vigilant in exe- 
euting the laws on this subject. Quite a num- 
ber have been induced to sign the temperance 
pledge, or perhaps I should say the total absti- 


nence pledge, for “ teetotalism ”’ is: the only al- 
ternative with this people. In some neighbor- 
hoods there has been an entire reformation in 
regard to the use of intoxicating drinks, with 
the exception of a very few persons. 
But after all that may be done, so long as ar- 
| dent spirits are brought to the line, and induce- 
ments held out to our people, just so long more 
or less of them will indulge in intoxicating 
drinks, and we shall be interrupted in a greater 
or less degree in our labors. We have been 
greatly encouraged, by recent movements in the 
State of Texas, to hope that the sale of liquor to 
the Indians along Ked River will be entirely 
suppressed. 
4th. The whole number of places where the gos- 
pel has been preached regularly, is fifteen. Our 
congregations have been various, from 30 indi- 
| Viduals to 200 and 300. Good attention has in- 
variably been given when the gospel has been 
| preached. There has been quite a regular at- 
| Saat upon all the means of grace. Prayer 
meetings and Sunday schools are well attended 
| at many places ; and although there has not been 
{all that progress visible which we have desired, 
| Still there has been nothing apparent which we 
could consider as positive or permanent discou- 
ragement. On the whole, I feel that there has 
been positive progress during the year in civili- 
zation and Christianity. 


Letter of O. P. Stark. 
Goop Lanp, C. N., Oct. 3, 1854. 


In our labors during the past year we have 
been much encouraged. We have seen no 
abatement of the interest heretofore manifested 
by these Indians in matters affecting their pros- 
perity, both temporal and spiritual. On the 
other hand, we believe there is increased desire 
for improvement, arising from a conviction, 
which is deepening, of their inferiority, which 
nothing but improvement in morals, intelligence 
}and increased spirit of industry, can overcome. 

This station embraces five neighborhoods— 
some larger and some smaller—at all of which 
preaching, and religious instruction on the Sab- 
bath, are regularly maintained. At four of these 
places Saturday and Sabbath schools exist, em- 
bracing in the aggregate one hundred children 
and youths. Of this number, more than one-half 
are able to read in Choctaw or English. These 
schools would be much more efficient for good 
if some provision could be made for supplying 
them with books, stationary, &c. Many could 
be prevailed upon to make an effort to learn to 
read and write, if the necessary books were pro- 
vided at hand, who will not take the pains, or 
are unwilling to provide for themselves. 

The Good Land Church numbers two hun- 
dred and forty members. As large a number 
has not been received upon profession as during 
previous years. This will not seem strange, 
when the fact is considered that the great ma- 
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jority of those around us have professedly em- 
braced the gospel. Of the above number, all, 
with the exception of a very few, are persons in 
regular standing, who give credible evidence of 
conversion, and by their daily walk honor their 
profession. The fruits which have attended, 
and do still attend, the preaching of the gospel, 
and our efforts in behalf of this people, are such 
as greatly to encourage our hearts, and confirm 
us in the belief that this is the only efficient in- 
strumentality for their present and future salva- 
tion. The ultimate desigu of the gospel is to 
save men; this is not more true, however, than 


that the effect of its being faithfully preached | 
and sincerely believed is to promote virtue, | 
knowledge and industry. No one acquainted | 


with the history of the Choctaws will deny, that 


in these respects a very great advance has been | 


made ; sufficient to exalt above all human agen- 


cies for reforming men, the power of God’s | 
truth ; sufficient to justify all the expense, toil, | 


and sacrifice that have been made ; and sufficient, 
too, to satisfy the most skeptical that the day is 
not far distant, when these red men will be pre- 
pared to to take their place on a level with the 
more highly favored of our land. 

In this neighborhood, and also at Bok Chito, 
there are regular day schools, embracing about 
seventy pupils. This is the fifth year since the 
commencement of the school at this place. That 
it has been the means of accomplishing much 
good, there can be no doubt. The fruits of it 
are apparent all around us. It has been taught 
the past year by Miss Harriet MeCermie, for- 
merly of Mount Pleasant. There are discourage- 
ments peculiar to neighborhood schools, such as 
more or less irregularity in the attendance, ig- 


norance of the English language on the part of | 


the pupils, want of a disposition among parents 
to supply their children with books, &c. These 
are difficulties, and such as we would expect to 
meet with ; but time and perseverance will over- 
come them. Of this we are satisfied from ex- 
perience. The average attendance during the 


year has been twenty ; the whole number thirty- | 


one. All, with the exception of four, are able 
to read in the Testament. Six study arithmetic, 
eight attend to Geography, and eighteen to 
writing. All that are able to read study the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism. Our prospects 
for the future are more encouraging, we think, 
than they have been. The number of scholars 
the coming year, we have reason to believe, will 
be larger. The school at Bok Chito was opened 
last spring, and is taught by the Rev. J. E. 
Dwight, a native licentiate preacher. Mr. 
Dwight is a liberally educated man, and has had 
no little experience in teaching. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten Intecticence.—The U. 8. Steamship 
Nashville, from Liverpool onthe 7th inst., arrived 
at New York on the 22d. 


The Vienna Conference had adjourned until the 
9th inst., to await the arrival of M. Drouyn de 
L’huys and Ali Pasha, and of the Russian ultima- 
tam. It was expected that the question of peace 

| or war would be decided during Easter week. 
Shoald the negotiations terminate unfavorably it 
is supposed that Prussia will take part with Russia. 

A series of sanguinary conflicts had taken place 
between the French and Russians beiore Sebasto- 

| pol, for the possession of the rifle ambuscade pits, 
| with varying suecess and with much loss on both 
| sides. The latest of these reported, occurred on 
the night of the 23d ult, when 3,000 men were 
| killed or wounded. Both armies were strengthen- 
ing their positions and preparing for the spring 
campaign. The Russian defences appear to be 
stronger than at any previous report. 

At a council of war, held on the 12th ult., Omar 
Pasha requested assistance from the ailies; but 
they were unable to grant it, and the Turks are, 
| consequently, obliged to confine their efforts to 
| Maintaining their position at Eapatoria. 

Another detachment of the Baltic fleet had sailed 
from Spithead. The English Sieam Squadron had 
arrived at Helsingborg. 

The Russians have established two fortified 
camps, each of 30,000 men, the one between Mit- 
| tan and Riga, and the other between Revel aud 
| Narva, to detend the Baltic provinces. The har- 
| bors of Abe, Helsingfors, and all others from Wy- 
| burg to Tornea, are being blocked by sunken 
| ships, so as to obstruct the entry of hostile fleets. 
he Spanish Government has demanded the 
| recall of Lord Howden, the British Ambassador, 

in consequence of his interference in religious 
matters. 
| Mexico.—Advices from Vera Cruz to the 8th 
inst. state that Gen. Alvarez had been defeated at 
Cajones, by the troops of the Government, his 
army aunihilated, a all his cannon, arms and 
camp equipage captured. He was forced to save 
himself by flight. Disturbances had broken out 
at Tehuantepec and in Chiapos, and fears were 
entertained for the safety of Tebasco. 


Domrstic.—A letter of Col. Benton’s, dated the 
15th inst., states that there is no Indian war on 
the Upper Missouri and North Platte, and that he 

| will sustain this assertion, if necessary, by ample 
proof. 

A uew prohibitory liquor law has been passed 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts and signed 
by the Governor. 

The office of the “Luminary,” a newspaper 
published at Parkeville, Platte County, Missouri, 
| was broken into, on the 2ist inst., by a mob, the 
| types destroyed and the press thrown into the 
| Missouri River. ‘The offence charged was the 

Opposition of that paper to the extension of slavery. 
| The mob passed resolutions declaring the paper 

a nuisance, and threatening to tar and feather its 
| editor. 


PENNSYLVANIA LeGisLaTuRE.— The bill confirm. 
ing the title to Windmill Island passed the Senate 
| on the 17th and the House on the [8th inst. On 
} the 20th, the bill relative to the Training School 
| for Idiotic Children was lost, in the Senate, by a 
ue vote. 
The bill for the sale of the Main Line of the 
State Works passed the House on the 20th. The 
bill makes $8,500,000 the minimum price. 





